Dr. Johnson

and acts into something deeper in which those
were rooted, and of which they were some-
times only the fantastic flowers. He knows
that Johnson's character was one of the noblest
and his mind one of the sanest and most
powerful of which we have record.

Johnson was habitually dogmatic and fre-
quently rude. These were faults if you like;
but the noticeable point about them is that
his friends did not resent them, and that if his
verbal brutality hurt a super-sensitive person
he always regretted it. But his faults were
the defects of his qualities ; he did have a
grasp of things such as few men have had ;
Burke was content to receive light from him
on politics and Reynolds on painting. The
prejudices which are so characteristic of him
to common thinking did exist; but he was a
humorist. Every humorist has his " stunts,"
and Johnson's prejudices about Scotchmen
and other bugbears were largely deliberate
and artificial, kept up in order to give salt to
life. They were not ungovernable: five of
his six assistants on the dictionary were Scotch,
as was Boswell; and, in spite of his remarks
about Whigs being rascals and republicans,
and suitable candidates for transportation,
when he met Wilkes (who really was a rascal)
at dinner he talked to him with great spirit
and amiability. He had a habit of expressing
his Toryism in extreme terms; but it had, as
almost all his judgments on all subjects,
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